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Sections Included in Part Two 
of 
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Section I. COMMERCIAL 

(Prepared in Mimeograph form only) 
Advertising — Bookkeeping — Business English — Commercial Law — 
Elementary Business Training — Junior Business Training — Office 
Machine Practice — Office Training — Salesmanship — Shorthand^ 
Typing. 

Section il. ENGLISH 

English—English (1 & 2)— English (3 & 4)— English (5 & 6)— 
English (7 & 8) — English Reading Lists — Argumentation — Drama- 
tics — Journalism — Library Training — Public Speaking. 

Section Mi. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Chinese — French — Hawaiian — Japanese — Korean — Latin — Spanish. 

Section IV. MATHEMATICS 

Algebra, Elementary— Algebra, Advanced — Business Arithmetic — 

Geometry, Plane — Geometry, Solid — High School Mathematics 
( Special) — Trigonometry. 

Section V. SCIENCE 

Agriculture — Astronomy — Biology-^—Chemistry — Geology — General 
Science (2 Semesters) — Elementary Science (1 Semester) — 
Physics. 

Section VI. SOCIAL SCIENCE 

American Problems — Ancient & Medieval History — Civics, General 
— Elementary Civics and Occupational Civics — Commercial Geo- 
graphy — Economics — Hawaiian History — History of Industry — 
Modern History — Oriental History — United States History — World 
History- 
Section VII. HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 

(Prepared in Mimeograph form only) 
Cafeteria Management — Cooking (Elementary and Advanced) — 
Home Management — Sewing (Elementary and Advanced). 
Note: For Vocational Home Making see another pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruction. 

Section VIM. MANUAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

(Prepared in Mimeograph form only) 
Agriculture — Auto Mechanics— Metal Working — Mechanical Draw- 
ing — Wood Working. 

Section IX. MISCELLANEOUS 

Graphic Art — Freehand Drawing — Design — Commercial Art — 
Hawaiian Arts — Music — Physical Education. y|\ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Feeling the need for a more complete standardization of high 
school work, a tentative Course of Study was drawn up in 1924 with 
the cooperation of the high school principals. This Course of Study 
was put out in mimeographed form for experimental use in all high 
schools of the Territory. As the result of invited criticisjns and 
suggestions, a revision was mimeographed in 1925. It was then 
expected that the Course of Study would be printed in 1926. The 
"Teachers* Manual" was published September 1, 1926, as Part I of 
the High School Courae of Study Series. The separate courses of 
study themselves were delayed until 1927, so that more changes 
might be incorporated. 

Although this Course of Study has gone through three revisions, 
it is still far from complete, because changes in both theory and 
practice must be made continually if any s.chool system is to keep 
abreast of the needs of its students. This series is, however, offered 
now in printed form, so that it can have a wider distribution. It is 
hoped that every teacher will take a keen interest in interpreting 
the subject matter of the classroom to fit the individual needs of 
the students, and that this Course of Study outline will be suggestive 
and helpful in leading the way. 

The separate courses of study have been worked out entirely by 
the schools themselves, through the splendid cooperation and loyal 
effort of both principals and teachers. Special thanks are due the 
High School Course of Study Committee, which has compiled and 
revised the completed series. The committee is as follows: 

General Chairman 
Mr. Miles E. Cary, Principal of McKinley High School. 

Central Committee 

Mr. J. P. Buller, Vice-Principal, McKinley High School. 
Mr. James R. Coxen, Territorial Director of Vocational Education. 
Mrs. Lura J. Loader, Teacher of English at McKinley High School- 
Mr. Oren E. Long^ Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. T. M. Livesay, Professor of Education, University of Hawaii. 
Mr. Robert R. Spencer, Principal of Washington Junior High School. 
Dr. Ros.s B. Wiley, Director of Research, Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Mr. Benj. O. Wist, President of the Territorial Normal School. 

General Committee 

Mr. F. A. Clowes, Principal Leilehua High School. 

Mr. Clyde E. Crawford, Principal, Konawaena High School. 

Mr. F. E. Howard, Principal, Maui High School. 

Mr. W. Harold Loper, Principal, Kauai High School. 

Mr. Richard E. Meyer, Principal, Hilo High School, 

Mr. H. Alton Rogers, Principal, Lahainaluna High School. 

Mr. Harlan M. Roberts., Principal, Kohala High School. 

WILL C. CRAWFORD, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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High School Course of Study Series 

PART TWO 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The central aims of secondary education have been outlined in 
Part One of the high school course of study. An attempt will be made 
in the following outlines to establish a basis for the actual class-room 
procedure in accordance with those aims. 

Those persons who have been closely associated with the work of 
the various committees will realize that it has been a tremendous task 
to harmonize the work of some seventeen committees where the mem- 
bers of all committees (except the Central Committee) were scattered 
throughout the islands. 

THE GENERAL PLAN 

In order that all committees might have a common point of departure 
in their work the following basic directions were drawn up by the 
Central Committee: 

1. Be specific in your statements; generalizations often lead afield. 

2. Secondary education is more concerned with the activities of 
the individual than it is with making the student's mind a store 
house of information. 

1. In so far as possible every teacher and every recitation is con- 
cerned with the three elements of social efficiency, namely: 
efficiency of government, efficiency of industry, and efficiency of 
home. In other words our various subjects are not so many air- 
tight compartments each concerned only with a narrow range 
of purposes. Each teacher who works on the course of study 
should endeavor to see that through the pupil activities, pro- 
vided for in each subject, definite growth will be realized in the 
direction of the socially efficient individual. 

4. Examine all of your contributions in the light of the major aims 
of education as outlined in Part One of the Teachers' Manual. 

5. A minute arrangement of the subject matter by weeks and 
months is not wanted. Every teacher, worthy of the name, is 
capable of doing this. But what is wanted is a general outline 
of the basic amount of work to be covered by each subject. 

6. It is expected that slower pupils will not be able to cover the 
basic amount of work outlined in each subject. Modifications 
in subject matter will need to be made for slow students. 

The following quotation, taken from the National Education Associa- 
tion research bulletin entitled, "Keeping Pace with the Advancing Cur- 
riculum", was adopted by the Central Committee in order to establish 
the dominant tone of these outlines: 

**The teacher is a trained observer who guides the interests of her 
pupils into activities that are purposeful and which have social 
value. In the classroom, the subject-matter is still subordinate to 
activities. Whereas the teacher has clearly in mind a unified and 
carefully organized core of subject-matter, she does not rigidly 
require that it shall be covered in any set order." 

The course of study outlines which follow represent the work and 
interest of many persons. These outlines have been printed in pam- 
phlet form for the convenience of teachers. However this does not 
mean that the course of study work is complete. This work can never 



be complete, but must continuously give due consideration to the needs 
of our ever changing society. However, with these outlines as a point 
of departure each teacher is urged to carry forward the work; and the 
real test of the value of these outlines will be the extent to which they 
are used. 

It should be clearly understood by all that these outlines are a guide, 
rather than a hitching post, 

SCHOOL ECONOMY 

CLASSROOM ECONOMY: This is an essential factor in school 
work. Every minute wasted is a loss of as many minutes as there 
are students in the class. This may amount to many hours, even 
days or weeks for the school year. Efficiency is the. watchword 
in both business and education. Classroom economy demands: 

1. Beginning work at the ringing of the last bell — or before if the 
class is assembled. 

2. Seating of students so that roll may be called by inspection in 
a fraction of a minute. 

3. Good order at all times — loud talking and boisterous conduct 
should not be allowed even between classes. 

4. Attention to the work in hand — reading papers, preparing les- 
sons for other classes, and sitting listlessly should not be toler- 
ated. 

5. That assignments be definite and clear, and at the beginning 
of the recitation period; unless the principles under discussion 
lead logically to new principles to be assigned for study later. 

6. System in passing out papers, laboratory material, books, and 
supplies. 

7. Proper ventilation and adjustment of shades to regulate the 
light. 

8. Cheerfulness at all times and occasional praise for excellence 
as incentives for good work. 

9. Prompt dismissal at the ringing of the first bell. 

STUDY-HALL ECONOMY: The following rules, should be firmly 
enforced: 

1. Independent work on the part of every student. 

2. Order — no whispering or talking. 

3. Punctuality. 

4. Industry. 

5. System in roll call. 

6. System in dismissing students -to go to the library. 

HALL ECONOMY: A great deal of time is wasted in the halls 
and corridors. Tardiness is frequently due to this fact. This waste 
may be reduced to minimum if students are urged: 

1. To walk lively, but orderly. 

2. To follow the rule of keeping to the right, or left, as the case 
may be. 

3. To take the shortest route. 

4. To refrain from whistling and boisterousness at all times. 

5. To take pride in good order and promptness to class. 

During school hours the school is a work shop. If teachers are 
able to establish in the school the same spirit of work and application 
which one expects to find in a work shop then the school will be ap- 
proaching the ideal in the matter of working efficiency. 



SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It should be the desire of each high school teacher to give every stu- 
dent, who comes under his instruction, a training commensurate with 
the capacity of that student. 

This is also the aim of the Department of Public Instruction. The 
general aims of secondary education have been outlined in Part One 
of this series. 

The Primary purpose of Part Two is to outline in a general way 
the aims and content of each subject offered. 

This procedure seems to be necessary in order to coordinate the 
work of the various secondary schools of the Territory. 

But in addition to outlining the formal work of each class, it may 
also be necessary to add a suggestion or two regarding the place 
which the formal subject matter should play in the class work; 

1. The subject matter of any course should be considered as a 
means to an end, rather than the end. 

2. If the subject matter of a course is to be used as a tool then the 
student should know how to use this tool, or tools. In general 
the student should be led to use his facts and skills in the solu- 
tion of problems. The problems, or projects, should be those 
which have an appeal to the student; better, they should be the 
student's problems. If, as ha,s just been stated, subject matter 
is a tool it must be a tool to some end. It must serve some pur- 
pose. For the teacher to be conscious of this purpose is not 
enough. The pupil must also be conscious of it. Otherwise that 
which is intended to serve him as a tool is mere useless rubbish 
to him. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion that purpose must exist before tools are needed, — not after. 
The teacher may assist the student in discovering worth while 
and interesting problems. But the student's response is apt to 
be poor if the teacher arbitrarily assigns problems which interest 
her, regardless of the interests of the students. As experience 
amply proves, it is almost impossible to interest every student in 
a class. But if each teacher will keep in mind that interest gen- 
erally precedes learning, then a great deal of waste human energy 
may be avoided — for the teacher as well as the pupil. 

When the teacher faces her class at the beginning of a term, she 
is not prepared to meet the full responsibility and opportunity of the 
occasion unless she can answer the following questions, without quali- 
iications, in the affirmative: 

1. Am I prepared to teach tl\is subject? 

2. Do I see each student as an individual, eager for all that I can 
give of my store of knowledge and inspiration? 

3. Do I consider character training to be of more importance than 
the giving of information? 

4. Knowing that boys and girls learn largely by imitation and emula- 
tion, am I willing to order my own conduct, both in school and 
out, in harmony with the ideal for which I am expecting the stu- 
dents to strive? 

5. Am I willing to be a personal friend of each student in my class? 

6. Am I willing to give more than is outlined in the text book and 
manual? 

If each teacher can answer these questions in the affirmative, then 
the high schools will prosper, and each student will go forth well-equip- 
ped to meet the tremendous and complex demands of modern society. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



GENERAL AIMS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 

1. To give the pupil an elementary acquaintance with the lan- 
guage studied. 

2. To give a better appreciation of the interdependence of the 
nations of the world. 

3. To give an increased ability in the accurate and intelligent use 
of English. 

SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 

Chinese 

French 

Hawaiian 

Japanese 

Korean (not offered in 1927-28) 

Latin 

Spanish 



CHINESE LANGUAGE 

GENERAL AIMS: 

1. To teach the elements of the Chinese national language, using 
the Standard Mandarin Romanization Systenn. 

2. To give some insight into Chinese thought and an appreciation 
of Chinese culture. 

SPECIFIC AIMS: 
First Year. 

1. Learning the sound, intonation and English equivalents of 
1,000 characters. 

2. To learn to write the characters in symmetrical form, follow- 
ing the proper order of strokes. 

3. To learn the construction of simple sentences. 

Second Year. 

1. Learning the origin and analysis of 1,000 characters. 

2. Learning Chinese grammar and idioms. 

3. Learning the proper formation of business and family letters. 

4. Developing the ability to translate Chinese lessons into 
English and vice versa. 

Third Year. 

1. To acquire a fluent knowledge of conversational Mandarin. 

2. To acquire a knowledge of the form of classic composition. 

3. To acquire a knowledge of the leading figures in the Chinese 
history. 

4. To acquire a knowledge of the physical, political, social and 
industrial conditions in present-day China. 

Fourth Year. 

1. To develop the ability to write a good composition in 
classical Chinese. 

2. To acquire a knowledge of Chinese poetry. 

3. To learn an outline of the fundamental basis of Chinese 
culture. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS 

1. Students should be encouraged from the start to hold conver- 
sations in Chinese with their classmates, to write letters to their 
friends telling them of their school life and activities and to 
make short talks on topics either chosen by themselves or by 
the teacher. 

2. Have each student prepare a notebook and copy the voca- 
bulary of every new lesson in Chinese, marking the pro- 
nunciation, the meaning and tone of each character in English. 

3. At the end of every six lessons, have the students review 
the characters by using flash cards. Excellent results can 
be secured by choosing sides and using the cards for a 
spelling match- 
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4. Have the students make a dictionary of definite conjugations. 

5. Ask the students to give blackboard talks, illustrating evolu- 
tion of Chinese characters from the original idiographs and 
the seal characters. 

6. Have each student make a notebook of s.elected stories in 
Chines.e and in English. 

7. Have them write short biographies of the principal characters 
in Chinese history. 

8. Have them draw a map of China, filling in the names of 
the provinces, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., in both Chinese 
and English. 

9. Have them write business letters and make out business 
papers in Chinese. 

10. Have them translate news items from the Chinese newspapers. 

11. Have them translate selections from the speeches, of the 
modem leaders of present-day China. 

12. Have them make a collection of useful proverbs in Chinese 
and in English. 

13. Have them write composition on the mass education move- 
ment in China and the effects of the literary revolution and 
the pres.ent-day student activities in China. 

TEXTBOOKS (Optional) 

Yen & Fu — One Thousand Foundation Characters (in four books) 
(Association Press, Shanghai). 

Ballard, F. W— Mandarin Primer (30 lessons) (China Inland Mission, 
Shanghai). 

Wilder & Ingram—Analysis of Chinese Characters (Yenching School 
of Chinese Studies, Peking). 

Simplified Chinese Letter Writer — Association Press of China 

Simplified Chinese Geography — Association Press of China 

Simplified Chinese History — Association Press of China 

Morgan, Evan— The Chinese Speaker (Shanghai, Christian Literature 
Society) 

Lao Tsz — The Canon of Reason and Virtues (Chicago, The Open 
Court Pub. Co.) 

Confucian Classics — Commercial Press 

Morgan, Evan— Guide to Wenli Styles (Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai) 

Other Materials 

Chinese newspapers and magazines 
Selected stories and poems 
Chinese character flash cards 
Maps and pictures. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: 

Chinese 1 and 2 — 1 credit for two semesters' work. The student is 
required to obtain a working knowledge of 1,000 foundation characters 
and to write simple letters. 

Chinese 3 and 4 — 1 credit (prerequisite Chinese 1 and 2). The stu- 
dent is required to finish the 30 lessons in Ballard's Primer, to be 
able to analyze the 1000 characters and to translate Chinese lessons 
into English and vice versa. 

Chinese 5 and 6 — 1 credit (prerequisite Chinese 3 and 4). The stu- 
dent is required to complete the study of the Chinese Speaker, 
Canon of Reason and Virtue, and Simplified Geography and History. 
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Chinese 7 and 8 — 1 credit (prerequisite Chinese 5 and 6). Tlie stu- 
dent is required to study the Confucian Classics and Guide to Wenli 
Styles and to translate Chinese stories and newspaper articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 

Mayer, W. P.— Chinese Readers Manual (Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai) 
Allan, C. W. — Makers of Cathay (Mission Press, Shanghai) 
Bashford, J. W. — China, an Interpretation (Abingdon Press, N. Y.) 
Go wen, H. H. — Outline History of China (Sherman French & Co., 

Boston) 
Hodgkin, H. T. — China in the Family of Nations (George H. Doran 

Co., N. Y,). 
Ross, E. A.— The Changing Chinese (Century Co., N. Y.) 
de Groot, J. M. — The Religion of Chinese (Putnam^, N. Y.) 
Goodnow, F. J. — China, an Analysis (John Hopkins, Baltimore) 
Tyau, M. T. A.~China Awakened (Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 
Hillier, Sir Walter — The Chinese Language and How to Learn It 

(Casper Co., Milwaukee) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS 

American Relations with China — John Hopkins' Press, Baltimore 
Pott, F. L.H.— A Sketch of Chinese History (Kelly & Walsh, 
Shanghai) 

Porter, L. C. — China's Challenge to Christianity (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of U. S. and Canada) 

Latourette, K. S. — The Development of China (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York). 

Basil Mathews — Torch Bearers in China (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York) 

Paul Hutchinson — China's Real Revolution (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York) 
W. T. Tao — Education in China (Commercial Press, Shanghai) 
B. Karlgrin — Sounds and Symbols in Chinese (Oxford Press, London) 
H. P. McNair — China's New Nationalism (Stechert, New York) 
T. C. Chao — China Today Through Chinese Eyes (Edinburgh Press, 
Edinburgh) 
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FRENCH 



AIMS OF FRENCH: 



To master the fundamentals of the grammar and vocabulary of 
French for hearing and understanding, reading, speaking and 
writing the language in its simplest forms. 

To create a desire to learn of the French people, of their history, 
life and customs. 



PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. To master the fundamentals of the gramimar and vocabulary of 
French for hearing and understanding, reading, speaking and 
writing the language in its simplest for*ms. 

Use conversational method as much as possible. French parties 
at which French only is spoken. Have students read short ex- 
tracts from French newspapers. 

Have students make collections of French phrases used in 
English. 

Have students make collections of French words adopted into 
English during the World War. 

Note to Teacher: Make some separation between the drill and 
technical work, and the reading for appreciation. The latter 
should be done for general appreciation rather than for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing technical grammar. In the general reading 
work, rather free translations should be accepted. 

In the drill and grammar study accuracy should be stressed. 

2. To create a desire to learn of the French people, of their history, 
life, and customs. 

Have students study pictures, maps, posters, papers, charts, 
songs, post cards, letters, coins, and other objects from France. 

Have students bring clippings or pictures from newspapers of 
current events in France . 

Make a class scrap book. The students may be divided into 
committees to prepare scrap books on various phases of French 
life. 

Have reports on topics of French history which are referred to 
in the language study. These should be very brief. 

Memorize short poems and learn to sing the national anthem^ 
La Marseillaise. 

Have pupils dramatize short stories read. 

Have advanced students write letters to French boys and girls. 
Have class bring to class, menus of dinners and make menus 
of their own. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Chardenal — The New Chardenal (phonetic edition) (required). 

Meras — Le Premier Livre (phonetic edition) (required). 

Meras — Le Second Livre (required). 

Meras & Roth — Petits Contes de France (required). 

Frazer — Scenes of Familiar Life (required). 

Parker — Favorite French Stories (optional). 

Dumas— Comte de Monte Cristo (optional). i 

Weill — Historical French Reader (optional). 
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OTHER MATERIALS TO BE USED: 

Supplementary texts and other books. 
Pictures (such as can be obtained). 

For example, the Public Library has a good collection of pictures 

of Joan of Arc. 
Wall Charts — published by Heath. 
Phonograph with records. 
Games. 

Flash cards to teach phonetic symbols. 
Letters. 

Le Petit Journal. 
L'lllustration, 

OUTLINE OF COURSE FOR THE FIRST YEAR— -French 1 and 2: 

Brooka — The Phonetic Chardenal (AUyn & Bacon). 

Aldrich-Foster-Roule^ — *Elementary French Grammer (Ginn & Co.). 

Moras — Le Premier Livre (American Book Co.). 

Meras — Petits. Contes de France (American Book Co.). 
*(0n trial 1927-28 in experimental class.) 

Local conditions make it imperative that careful pronunciation and 
enunciation be insisted upon. Pronouncing in concert is an excellent 
drill. Students should learn to use with freedom the phonetic symbols 
used in the texts. They should acquire the rudiments of grammar 
covering all parts of speech, all regular verbs and a few of the most 
common irregular ones; also a good "sense" of the order of words in 
a simple sentence. 

Le Preinler Livre should not be started earlier than October, but 
studied thoroughly and carefully to the very end of the school year, 
without haste and without omissions. It affords a convenient and com- 
paratively interesting way of reviewing elementary grammar and 
syntax. 

Petits Contes de France, which should be started not later than 
November and studied parallel with Le Premier Livre. The stories 
at the beginning are easy, and there is no reason to begin this book 
after finishing Le Premier Livre, which, however, is the book to be 
studied slowly and carefully, no special effort being made to finish 
Petits Contes this year. Petits Contes can be used for sight reading in 
class and for assignments to the better students to whose interest it 
should be left to finish the book on their own account, rather than 
hurry the entire class through it. 

Summing up: for this year, about 40 lessons in Chardenal grammar; 
or 30 less.ons in Aldrich-Foster-Roule ; the whole of Le Premier Livre 
and about 60 pages of Petits Contes de France. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE FOR THE SECOND YEAR— French 3 and 4: 

Brooks— The Phonetic Chardenal (AUyn & Bacon). 
Aldrich-Foster-Roule — *Elementary French Grammar (Ginn & Co.). 
Moras— Le Second Livre — (American Book Co.). 
Frazer— Scenes of Familiar Life (Macmillan Co.). 
*(0n trial 1927-28 in experimental class.) 

The first two weeks should be spent in reviewing last year's gram- 
mar lessons, either in the grammar itself or by using Petits Contes 
de France, carried over from last year, for sight reading and transla- 
tion into colloquial English. In this last case the Second Livre can 
wait until October. Otherwise, it is better to begin it at once and 
study it thoroughly and carefully to the end of the school year, without 
haste and without omissions. 
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If the Chardenal is used, go as far as lesson 75, or finish the Aldrich- 
Poster-Roule. The students should become thoroughly familiar with 
French verbs, regular and irregular, in all their uses, excepting the 
more rare forms. For this reason, much emphasis should be laid on 
verbs during the September review, to make sure that students are 
perfectly at home with the more important tenses: present, perfect, 
imperfect, past definite, future and conditional of all regular verbs. 
Grammar study must include idiomatic use of all parts of speech, but 
teachers must keep in mind that the grammar and syntax of a lan- 
guage are a lifelong study, so that not too much stress should be laid 
on grammar. It will encourage students to realize that a language is 
not in any sense based on grammar, but that the grammar is derived 
from the language and must change with change in usage. This is 
why 70 lessons in the Chardenal are considered ample for the first 
and second year. 

Scenes of Familiar Life can be begun in January or immediately 
after the first semester exams. This book is very interesting in itself, 
and can be made so to every student by teachers, either directly 
faniiliar with French life or well prepared with a background acquired 
through ample reading. No special effort should be made to finish 
Scenes of Familiar Life during the second year, it being rather ad- 
visable to carry it over to the third year. Two-thirds, or even one- 
half of the book, thoroughly digested, will constitute an excellent 
achievement for the year, provided: 

That students striving for A and B grades read from a hundred to 
one hundred fifty pages of easy modern prose in the form of 
newspaper and magazine items, fiction, plays, dialogues, history, 
biography, etc. There are plenty of good, well-edited books to select 
from, many to be found in high school and public libraries. 

Dictation, conversation, and composition should receive, in turn, one 
whole period a week. As to the use of French in the classroom, local 
conditions are not very favorable to this practice, and it must be left 
to the teacher's judgment. Memorizing of prose and poetry may 
prove a good substitute, preparing the way to French speaking in 
the third year. 



OUTLINE OF COURSE FOR THE THIRD YEAR— French 5 and 6: 

Brooks — The Phonetic Chardenal (AUyn & Bacon) or 
Dubrule & Manaer — French Composition (Ginn & Co.). 
Le Petit Journal (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
Parker — Favorite French Stories (Allyn & Bacon) or 
Dumas — Comte de Monte Cristo (American Book Co.). 

The keynotes of this third year of French should be: 

1. Use of French in classroom. 

2. French composition in the shape of simple correspondence, or 
giving the gist of a previously read French text. 

3. Ability to correct properly papers turned in by students of the 
first and second year of French. 

4. Ability to read at sight any item in texts or in Le Petit Journal. 

5. Ability to render at sight, in good English, the gist of said items. 

During the third year French should be used as much as possible in 
the classroom. During this year the students should steady their hold 
on French grammar and syntax, and acquire a ready ''sense" of word 
order, verb government, and other fundamentals of idiomatic French. 
If the Chardenal is used for the third year, it should be studied to 
the end, not omitting reading materials. 
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Le Petit Journal is published from October 1 to May 15. Subscrip- 
tions should be mailed as soon as possible early in September. This 
paper is equivalent to 250 pages of the ordinary size textbook, and 
affords ample material for classroom work. Scenes of Familiar Life 
can be carried over from last year, and read very profitably to the 
end. Students striving for an A or B grade should do outside reading 
to the extent of 100 to 200 pages, as indicated for the second year. 

The class can be organized into a French club to carry on corre- 
spondence with similar clubs in other schools, with students in French 
to stage short plays taken from Le Petit Journal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

House — Classroom French (Heath & Go.). 

Knowles & Favard — Grammaire de la Conversation (Heath & Co.). 
Martin — Essentials of French Pronunciation (Heath & Co.). 
de Sauze — The Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages (John C. Winston Co.). 

Hagboldt — *How to Study Modern Languages in High Schools. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). 
Hagboldt — *How to Study Modern Languages in College (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press), 
de Lanux — * Young France and New America (Macmillan Co.). 
Graham-Oliver — *Frehch Commercial Practice (Macmillan Co.). 
Osgood — *La France Heorique (Heath & Co.). 
Lavisse — Histoire de France (Heath & Co.). 
The Modern Language Journal (University of Pennsylvania). 
(Books marked (*) above can be used for students' reference work.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS; 

Francois — Easy Standard French (American Book Co.). 
Allen & Schoell—French Life (Holt & Co.). 
Snow & Lebon— Easy French (Heath & Co.). 
de Monvert — La Belle France (Allyn & Bacon). 
Roux — Elementary French Reader (Macmillan Co.). 

French Second Year 

de Sauze — Contes Gais (Winston Co.). 

Weill — Historical French Reader (American Book Co.). 

Rene Bazin — Dix Contes (Clarendon Press). 

Moore & Foure — French Reader (Ginn & Co.), 

French Third Year 

Colin — Contes et Saynetes (Ginn & Co.). 

Labiche-Martin — Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Ginn & Co.). 

Van Buren — Contes du Pays de Merlin (Macmillan Co.). 

Brieux — Les Americains Chez Nous (Ginn & Co,). 

Hugo-Super — Les Mis.erables (D. C. Heath & Co.). 

Dumas— Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge (American Book Co.). 

Simpson — Five French Plays (Ginn & Co.). 

Super— La Tache du Petit Pierre (D. C. Heath & Co.). 

Halevy — L'Abbe Constantin (Ginn & Co.). 
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HAWAIIAN 

GENERAL AIMS: 

1. Working knowledge of the Hawaiian language. 

2. To keep alive things Hawaiian. 

3. To give an insight into early Hawaiian customs. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES: 

1. Visit Museunn to revive interest in Hawaiian art, games, and 
ceremonies. 

2. Dramatize legends and folklore. 

3. Have competitive speeches in Hawaiian. 

4. Bring interesting relics to class and tell history of them. 

5. Read Hawaiian newspaper. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Alexander — Hawaiian Grammar (Hawaiian News & Thrums). 
Alexander — History Henry Opakahaia (Hawaiian Board of Missions). 
Alexander — Hawaiian New Testament (Hawaiian Board of Missions). 
Alexander — Kumu Hawaii. 
Alexander — Emerson on Pele. 
Alexander — Moolelo Ekalesia. 

OTHER MATERIALS: 

Hawaiian Newspaper (Ke Kua Koa). 
Old maps and pictures. 

HAWAIIAN 1 and 2: 
First Year: 

First Semester: 

a. Articles. 

b. Simple preposition. 

c. Nouns. 

d. Verbs. 

e. Adjectives. 

f. Pronouns. 

g. Personal pronouns. 

h. Simple translation (word phrase). 
Second Semester: 

a. Pronouns. 

b. Personal pronouns. 

c. Syntax. 

d. Sentence building. 

e. Translation. 

HAWAIIAN 3 and 4: 
Second Year: 
First Semester: 

a. Personal pronouns. 

b. Syntax. 

c. Sentence building. 

d. Translations. 

e. Difficult translations (legends). 
Second Semester: 

a. Pronouns. 

b. Personal pronouns. 

c. Syntax. 

d. Sentence building. 

e. Hawaiian proverbs. 

f. Translation. 
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JAPANESE 

Note: All students who desire to take Japanese have to meet a 
standard entrance test before registration in order to locate them in 
the right class, according to their knowledge of Japanese. There are 
two main reasons for this procedure: 

1. The knowledge of Japanese varies greatly among students. 

2. We cannot classify them according to the testimony of students 
as to what grades they finished in Japanese schools, because: 

a. There is no standard test among Japanese schools, conse- 
quently the same class of one school is much lower than that 
of another school. 

b. There are students who have not attended Japanese school 
for years, consequently they have lost or gained a knowledge 
of Japanese according to their circumstances and the length 
of time. 

SPECIFIC AIMS: 

1. To facilitate conversation in correct pronunciation and right use 
of colloquial Japanese. 

2. To acqui^re the use of Roman writing, and the knowledge of 
reading and writing of kana and kanji. 

3. To practice rapid reading. 

4. To learn how to express thougihts in composition in correct 
grarrtmar and in beautiful Japanese. 

5. To be acquainted with the technique of translation, Japanese into 
English and vice versa. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: 

Beginners' Course: ^ 

Class A Class B 

1 and 2 1 and 2 

3 and 4 3 and 4 

5 and 6 5 and 6 

Advanced Course: 
7 and 8 
9 and 10 
11 and 12 

BEGINNERSr COURSE, CLASS A. 
Japanese 1 and 2, Class A. 

One credit for two semesters' work. This course is intended for 
those who have never studied Japanese but the language is used at 
home. 

Textbooks: Language School Reader, Book I, II, III. 

In this course reading and writing of katakana, hiragana and simple 
kanji are taught, as well as simple translation and composition. 

Japanese 3 and 4, Class A, 

One credit for two semesters' work. Those who have finished Jap- 
anese 1 and 2, Class A, and also those who have completed the 
beginners' course. Class B, can be admitted to this class. 
Textbooks: Language School Reader, Book IV and V. 

More kanji is added to the reading and writing. 

Japanese 5 and 6, Class A. 

One credit for two semesters' work. Prerequisite: Japanese 3 and 4, 
Class A, or equivalent. 

Rapid reading; dictation; more kanji added to the course. 
Textbooks: Language School Reader, Book V and VI. 
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BEGINNERS' COURSE, CLASS B. 

Japanese 1 and 2, Class B. 

One credit for two semesters' work. This course is intended for 
those who have never studied Japanese and whose language at home 
is not Japanese. 

Textbooks: The Foundation of Colloquial Japanese by K. C. 
Kondo. 
Japanese Language School Reader, Book I. 
Main emphasis is laid on the acquisition of knowledge of spoken 
Japanese. 

Japanese 3 and 4, Class B. 

One credit for two semesters' work. Those who finished Japanese 
1 and 2, Class B, are admitted to this course. 

Textbook: Japanese Language School Reader, Book II. 

A continual stress is laid upon the use of colloquial Japanese, with 
additional reading of Japanese text. 

Japanese 5 and 6, Class B. 

One credit for two semesters' work. Those who have satisfactorily 
finished 3 and 4, Class B, are admitted to this class. 

Textbook: Japanese Language School Reader, Book III. 

The reading of Japanese text is much emphasized in this course. 
At the same time the importance of colloquial exercises is maintained. 

Those who have finished this course satisfactorily and desire to 
study further in Japanese course are admitted to Japanese 3 and 4, 
Class A. 

ADVANCED COURSE IN JAPANESE 

Japanese 7 and 8. 

One credit. Prerequisite: Completion of the beginners' course, Class 
A, or equivalent 

Textbooks: Chugaku Kokubun Tokuhon, Book I and II. 

In addition to the reading and writing, the study of Japanese gram- 
mar, composition, translation are taught in this course. 

Japanese 9 and 10. 

One credit. Prerequisite: Japanese 7 and 8, or equivalent. 
Textbooks: Chugaku Kokubun Tokuhon, Book III and IV. 
Advance rapid reading, kakitori, more advanced syntax, and etimoi- 
ogy, composition, and translation. 

Japanese 11 and 1|2. 

One credit. Prerequisite: Japanese 9 and 10, or equivalent. 
Textbooks: Chugaku Kokubun Tokuhon, Book V and VI. 
More advanced than those preceding classes. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES: 

1. Japanese Art. 

a. Japanese painting and drawing. 

b. Japanese music. 

c. Kimono sewing. 

d. Art of flower arrangement. 

e. Debate and art of oration. 

f. Japanese social etiquette. 

g. Letter writing and penmanship. 

2. Japanese Literature. 

a. Reading and criticism of Japanese literature. 

b. Reading Japanese papers and magazines and discussion of 

current topics. 

c. Correspondence with students in Japan. 

d. Exchanging of postal cards with Japanese students. 
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3. Science. 

a. Exchanging of materials of natural study, such as insects, 
leaves, flowers, sea shells, ores, etc. 

TEXTBOOKS (Optional): 

Language School Reader, Books I to VI. 

K. C. Kondo — The Foundation of Colloquial Japanese (Kiseisha, 

Tokyo). 
Chugaku Kokubun Tokuhon, Books I to VI. 

OTHER MATERIALS: 

1. Japanese newspapers and magazines published here and in Japan. 
2^ Phonograph: Old poetic readings. 

Popular Uta and Fushi. 

Dramatic reading and singing. 

Japanese music, etc. 

3. Historical pictures. 

4. Old Japanese documents and books. 

5. Charts and maps. 

6. Invite some interesting Japanese people and ask for lectures on 
Japanese art, literature, science, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

Kokuji Chosa linkwai — Kanji Yoran (Kokutei-Kyokwasho-Kyodo- 
Hanabaisho, Tokyo, Japan). 

T. Yamada — Japanese Colloquial Grammar (Hobunkwan, Tokyo). 
Tsutomu Igarashi — New Composition (Waseda University, Tokyo). 
Sakae Masuda — Psychological Foundation of Japanese Education 

(Kyoiku-Shuppansha, Tokyo). 

Tamura, Moriya and Kuzume — Education of Language in Lower 
Classes (Sanyusha, Tokyo, Japan). 

Lange and Noss — Colloquial Japanese (Methodist Pub. House), 
Tokyo). 

Arthur Rose-Innes — Conversational Japanese for Beginners (Kelly 
& Walsh, Ltd., Yokohama). 

Chamberlain — Grammar of Japanese Language (Maruzen, Tokyo). 
Capt. F. Brinkley — A History of Japanese People (Encyclopedia 
Brittanica). 

Aston — History of Japanese Literature (Appleton). 
Hattori — Shokai Kan-Wa Daijiten (Dictionary) (Fuzanbo, Tokyo). 
Sanseido — Standard Japanese-English Dictionary (Kenkyusha, 
Tokyo). 
, Inouye — Larger English-Japanese Dictionary (Shiseido, Tokyo). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

K. Miura — Penmanship in Japanese Characters (Maruzen, Tokyo). 
Ohata^ — New Letter Writing (Maruzen, Tokyo). 
Meiji Shoin — New Edition of Japanese Grammar (Meijishoin, 
Tokyo). 

Sanseido — Japanese Geography (Sanseido, Tokyo). 
S. Kuzumori — Middle School Japanese History (Kaiseikwan, 
Tokyo). 

Kokoku Kwagwai Readers. 

K. Suzuki — How to Translate (Seibunkwan, Tokyo). 
Sanseido — Meikai English-Japanese Dictionary (Sanseido, Tokyo). 
Inouye — Japanese-English Dictionary (Shiseido, Tokyo). 
T. Hashimoto — Shinshiki Jishu Jiten — Japanese Dictionary (Shin- 
shindo, Tokyo). 

KOREAN 

(No course offered in 1927-1928) 
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LATIN 

AIMS OF LATIN: 

1. A knowledge of Latin words makes clearer the meaning of many 
English words, therefore, our first aim is to stress the connection 
between Latin and English. 

2. Terminology. Latin should give some training in the terminology 
used In law, medicine and the sciences. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES: 

Scrapbooks containing classical pictures, advertisements, clippings, 
etc., may be kept by the class as a whole or by individual pupils. 

Mottoes: Pupils enjoy learning well-known Latin mottoes, quota- 
tions and abbreviations. These can be printed on cards and used in 
the classrooms. 

Latin clubs may be formed where Latin songs, games, plays, etc., 
may be used. 

Word Study and Derivative Work: Pupils should bring to class 
English words of Latin origin found in other texts or outside reading. 
Reports on Roman life may be given in class. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Ullman and Henry — Elementary Latin (Macmillan Co.) (required). 

Ullman and Henry — Second Latin Book (Macmillan) (required). 
Third Year. 

Gunnison and Harley — Cicero's Orations (Silver Burdette & Co.) 

(required). 
Fourth Year. 

Greenough and Kittridge — Virgil's Aeneid (Ginn & Co.) (required). 

OTHER MATERIALS TO BE USED: 

A good wall map of classical times should always be at hand. 

A desk book of maps (e. g. Ginn & Co.'s "Classical Atlas") is very 
helpful. 

A handbook of antiquities and standard works on mythology should 
be readily available in the school library. 

In addition, a desk copy on antiquities and another on mythology 
would save the teacher much time and be particularly . useful for 
illustration in connection with extemporaneous questions. 

The Classical Weekly and the Classical Journal are helpful through- 
out. 

OUTLINE OF LATIN FOR FIRST YEAR (Latin 1 and 2): 

Ullman and Henry — ^Elementary Latin (Macmillan Co.). 
The work of the first year will be to lay the foundation for compre- 
hending Latin. This will consist of: 

1. A working vocabulary (about 500 words). 

2. All the common inflectional forms. 

3. The points of syntax necessary to make these forms intelligible. 

4. The ability to read simple Latin sentences. 

An equally important aim based on the vital connection between 
English and Latin is improvement in English through better under- 
standing and practice. Since about three-fourths of our whole English 
vocabulary is derived from Latin, the Latin originals met with from 
the start will give new meaning to English. 

Sight reading should be practiced from the beginning. It should 
be encouraged and required throughout all the courses, and should be 
included in all formal tests and examinations. 
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OUTLINE OF LATIN FOR SECOND YEAR (Latin 3 and 4): 

XJUman and Henry — Second Latin Book (Macmillan Co.). 

First Semester. 

Parts I and II and Part III to Lesson 13. 
Prose work provided with each lesson. 

Second Semester. 

Parts III and IV. 

Prose composition. Books I and 11 (20 lessons). 

Building up on the attainments of the first year, the second aims to: 

1. Advance proportionately in the understanding of Latin. 

2. Advance proportionately in the mastery of English. 

3. Ground the student in useful mental habits. 

4. Broaden his mental horizon. 

Proper advance in Latin may be defined as the ability of pupils to 
read simple Latin narratives by themselves, and the more complex - 
narrative of Caesar, with classroom help. 

Vocabulary attainment, about 1,000 words. 

Required reading, four books of Caesar (or the equivalent). 

Latin composition to occupy about one-fifth of the time. 

As to the mental range, the second year should give some glimpses 
of historical perspective through the incidents and allusions of the 
subject matter. It should give a feeling for the social background of 
history and government through the actual portrayals Caesar so 
graphically includes — portrayals that are recognized by experts as 
original sources of history. Then, too, there is the subtle influence 
of biography in a narrative where so many actors take part, and of 
autobiography dominated by foresight, promptness, energy, courage, 
wisdom, and even humane feeling when compared with the standards 
of the times. 

OUTLINE OF LATIN FOR THIRD YEAR (Latin 5 and 6): 

Gunnison & Harley — Cicero's Orations (Silver, Burdette). 
First Semester. 

Cataline I, II, III. 

Prose composition. 

Sight reading from selections provided. 

Second Semester. 

Cataline IV, Pompey, Archias. 

Prose composition. 

Sight reading. 

The third year should develop the ability to read ordinary Latin 
prose with the help of a dictionary and the usual reference books. 

Vocabulary attainment, about 1,500 words. 

Required reading, six orations of Cicero (or the equivalent). 

More is hoped for, especially collateral reading. 

Composition on the same principle as in second year, but based on 
subject matter read and involving finer points of Latin usage. The 
"Composition Lessons" of standard texts afford the best working basis. 

A grammar should supplement the bare essentials included in the 
text, but need not be absolutely required. Allen and Greenough's is 
one of the best. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

The Vocabulary of High School Latin (Teachers' College, Columbia). 
Relations of Latin to Practical Life (F. E. Sabin, Oak Park, Illinois). 
Handbook for Latin Clubs (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Classical Journal (University of Chicago Press). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

Titles of good English works for collateral reading are to be found 
in most of the texts now in vogue. A suggestive summary is here 
appended: 

Histories: Any standard history of ancient times, for brief summary.. 

Davis — A Day in Old Rome (AUyn). 
Caesar: Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the Roman Empire — 
Wm. Warde Fowler (Putnam). 
The Classical Weekly (if only one classical publication is 

available) . 
Davis — A Friend of Caesar (Macmillan). 
Cicero: Sihler — Cicero of Arpinum (Yale University Press). 
Boissier — Cicero and His Friends (Putnam). 
Strachen-Davidson — Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Re- 
public (Putnam). 
Warde Fowler — Social Life and Customs at Rome (Mac- 
millan). 
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SPANISH 

SPECIFIC AIMS: 

Practically all that has been said for French can be repeated here 
for Spanish. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES: 

1. Classroom activities such as conversation, dictation, composition 
from pictures, reports on outside reading, news items from news- 
papers, etc. 

2. Advanced students can be put in correspondence with Spanish- 
American students through the good offices of American Con- 
sular officials, or the Secretaries de Instrucion Publica of the 
various Spanish-American republics^ 

3. Clubs may be formed with Inter-club correspondence and pro- 
grams. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Espinosa & Allen — Spanish Grammar, Elementary (American Book 

Co.) (required). 
Dorado — Primeras Lecturas (Ginn & Co.) (required). 
Dorado — Segundas Lecciones de Espanol (Ginn & Co) (optional). 
Dorado — Trozos Modernos (Ginn & Co.) (optional). 
Dorado — Espana Pinoresca (Ginn & Co.) (required). 
Eschrlch — Portuna (Ginn & Co.) (required). 
Hills and Reinhardt — Portuna Zaraqueta (D. C. Heath) (optional). 

OTHER MATERIALS TO BE USED: 

El Eco — a paper in Spanish published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
La Prenza — a daily paper published in New York. 
Magazines of the sugar industry with articles and advertisements in 
Spanish, 

OUTLINE OF SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR (Spanish 1 and 2): 

Espinosa & Allen — Spanish Grammar (American Book Co.). 

Marcial Dorado — Primeras Lecturas (Ginn & Co.). 

Spanish pronunciation is so simple and regular that the majority 
of students in Hawaii will be found to pick it up very readily. This 
should enable the teacher to begin Primeras Lecturas in October, 
covering the book slowly and carefully up to the very end of the 
school year. No part of the exercises at the end of the book should 
be omitted. Many lend themselves well to home assignments. 

It is a good plan to have the same kind of work on the same day 
every week, for instance: grammar lessons Monday and Tuesday; 
readers Wednesday and Thursday; conversation, dictation, and com- 
position Friday. Spanish should be used often, if not exclusively, in 
the classroom after the first quarter, and dictation, by teacher and 
students, should also frequently occur. During the second semester 
A and B students should do about fifty pages of outside reading from 
some well-edited reader. 

As both texts follow modern conceptions, they offer to the teacher 
numerous opportunities for the newer, more interesting and more 
fruitful type of language instruction which lays emphasis on matters 
of common human interest involving insight and reflection, instead 
of insisting, as in the past, on formal grammar, parrot-like vocabulary 
drills and dreary recitations which convinced the students that a 
language was only used to prove and demonstrate grammatical rules. 

It has been found that thirty lessons in the grammar can be covered 
easily during the first year. The school library should acquire a dozen 
books to be used for outside assignments, to A and B students. A list 
of such books will be found at the end of this outline. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE FOR THE SECOND YEAR (Spanish 3 and 4): 

Espinosa & Allen — Elementary Spanish Grammar (Amer. Book Co.). 

Dorado — Segundas Lecciones de Espanol (Ginn & Co.). 

Dorado — Trozos Modernos (Ginn & Co.). 

Dorado — Espana Pintoresca (Ginn & Co.). 

Eschrich — Fortuna (Ginn & Co.). 

Hills and Reinhardt — Fortuna Zaraqueta (D. C. Heath). 

Considering the simplicity of Spanish pronunciation, and the lin- 
guistic (in most cases, bilingual) background of high school students 
in Hawaii, students should bring over from their first year of Spanish 
the ability to read freely any modern Spanish text. It is for the second 
year to increase their vocabulary, lay the foundations of solid gram- 
matical principles, and give the majority the power to compose short 
compositions in Spanish and to carry on with tolerable freedom simple 
types of conversation. 

The first week in September should be devoted to a rapid review 
of the firat thirty lessons in Espinosa & Allen's book. The remaining 
nineteen lessons of the course should be covered in as many weeks. 
Segundas Lecciones de Espanol should be begun at once after the 
first semester examinations. This book will enable the teacher to 
review the principles of grammar in a new and agreeable manner, 
and then broaden and deepen the students' knowledge of Spanish 
idiom and construction. Another plan would be to begin Segundas 
Lecciones in September, covering two lessons a week up to and 
including lesson 35, and then one lesson a week to the end. 

Trozos Modernos can be started at once or in October and covered 
carefully and thoroughly. Practical correspondence in Spanish, both 
ordinary and commercial, should be part of the second year work. 
Some is found in the textbooks, and the teacher can make dictation 
interesting and profitable by dictating idiomatic Spanish in the form 
of letters. 

A reasonable command of the vocabulary contained in the textbooks, 
a good pronunciation, fluent reading of any Spanish text, familiarity 
with the fundamental principles of grammar, regular verbs, verbs with 
orthographic changes, radical changing verbs, a score or so of the 
most importaiit irregular verbs, a good **sense" of the order of words 
in the sentence, these are the minima the teacher should expect at 
the end of this year from A and B students. In other words, these 
students should be able to continue the study of Spanish as if it were 
a subject like history or geography, and to make at once satisfactory 
and satisfying practical use of the knowledge acquired. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

*Hagboldt — How to Study Modern Languages (U. of Chicago Press). 
*Hagboldt — How to Study Modern Languages in College (University 

of Chicago Press). 
*Graham-01iver~Spanish Commercial Practice (Macmillan Co.), 
The Modern Language Journal (University of Pennsylvania). 
*Bryce — La America del Sur (Macmillan Co.). 
Chapman — A History of Spain (Macmillan Co.). 
Hall— Spain in Silhouette (Macmillan Co.). 
*Sparkman — Industrial Spanish (Allyn & Bacon). 

(Books marked (*) can be used for students' reference.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

Espinosa — Cuentos, Romances y Can tares (Allyn & Bacon). 
Hills & Cano — Cuentos y Leyendas (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Henry — Piececitas Espanolas Faciles (Allyn & Bacon). 
Pittaro— A Spanish Reader (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Espinosa — First Spanish Reader (Sanborn & Co.), 
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Spanish, Second Year. 
Ray & Bahret — Correspondencia Practica (Ginn & Co.). 
Sparkman — Industrial Spanish (Allyn & Bacon). 
Altamirano — La Navidad (Health & Co.). 
Cervantes — Don Quijote (Allyn & Bacon). 
Isaacs — Maria (Heath & Co.). 
Gana— Martin Rivas (Heath & Co.). 

Fuentes-Elias — Manual de Correspondencia (Macmillan Co.). 
Baroja — Zalacain el Aventurero (Heath & Co.). 
Seneca — Spanish Conversation (American Book Co.). 
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Notes and Criticisms 
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